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MY of Dr. Witherſpoon" s Ieae 
ders and friends 1n South, as well 
as North Britain, who wiſh well to-Ame- 
rican LIBERTY, will be diſguſted with 
his pleading the cauſe of INnDEPENDENCY. 
But there are others, equally friends to 
their king and country, who heartily 
wiſh America to be independent, though 
they utterly diſapprove. the meaſures 


| : taken to make it ſo. The Reverend Dr. 


TuckER, dean of Briſtol, (whoſe loyalty 
none will doubt any more than his po- 
litical abilities) long fince urged Great 
Britain to give up the rebellious colonies, 
from a perſuaſion this would be to her 
own intereſt. And Lord CaMDEN, the 
other day in the Houſe of Lords, ex- 
preſſing his deſires and hopes of peace 
with America, declared, that he would 
„ aſſiſt his Majeſty's miniſters in accom- 
** pliſhing it, as far as his abilities carried 
* him; and that he would not arraign 
| Cs © them, 


1 
te them, if they ſhould not make it on 
any other terms, than GIvING up THE 
«© SUPREMACY or Taz CotnTRYy.” So 
far as the following Addreſs has a real 


tendency to the honour of the crown, 
and the intereſt of the Britiſh Empire, 
(which the author mentions as one object 
in pleading for American wee 
it has the _ wiſhes 22 


The EDITOR. 
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8 3 ſoen as I had a to the publicn: 


{XN tion of the foregoing Sermon, I felt an 
| Fienlible defire to accompany it with' a few 


words addreſſed to yov in particular. I am 
certain 1 feel the attachment of country, as far 
as it is a virtuous or laudable principle; per- 
haps it would be nearer the truth to ſay—as 
far as it is a natural and pardonable prejudice. 
He who is ſo pleaſed may attribute it to this 
lait, when I ſay, that I have never ſeen cauſe 
| FE. 27 5 to 


2 | An Addreſs 1 to the 
to be aſhamed of the place of my. hath: that 


ſince the revival of arts and letters in Europe, 
in the cloſe of the fourteenth, and beginning of 
the fifteenth century, the natives of Scotland 
have not been inferior to thoſe of any other 
country, for genius, erudition, military proweſs, 
or any of thoſe accompliſhments which improve 
or embelliſh human nature. When to this it 
is added, that ſince my coming to America at 
an advanced period of life, the friendſhip of 
my countrymen has been as much above my ex- 
pectation as deſert, I hope every reader will 
conſider what is now to be offered as the effect 
not only of unfeigned- I but of the 
moſt ardent affeftion. _ | 

It has given me no little uneaſineſs, to hear 
the word SCOTCH uſed as a term of reproach 
in the American controverſy ; which could only 
be upon the ſu: poſition, that ſtrangers of that 
country are more univerſally oppoſed to the li- 
berties of America, than thoſe who were born 
in South-Britain or Ireland. I am ſenſible this 
has been done, in ſome news- papers and con- 
temptible anonymous publications, in a manner 
that was neither warranted by truth, nor di- 
rected by prudence. There are many natives 
of Scotland in this country, whoſe oppoſition 
to the unjuſt claims of Great Britain has been as 
early and uniform, founded upon as rational 


and liberal principles, and ns likely to 
- | De 


Natives of Scotland. 3 
be as laſting, as that: n _—_ ſet of men what: 
ever. * M 5 
As to un Brita inſelf, time thaw now 
fully diſcovered, that the real friends of Ame- 
rica in any part of that kingdom were very few ; 
and thoſe whoſe friendſhip was diſintereſted, 
and in no degree owing to their own political 
factions, ſtill fewer. The wiſe and valuable 
part of the nation were, and as yet are, in a 
great meaſure ignorant of the ſtate of things in 
this country; neither is it eaſy for the bulk of 
a people to ſhake off their prejudices, and open 
their eyes upon the great principles of univer- 
ſal liberty. It is therefore at leaſt very diſputa- 
ble, whether there is any juſt ground for the 
diſt inction between . and ON in this 
7 at all. 5 
Mis diſpute, e 1 3n not mean to 
enter-updn; becauſe it is of too little moment 
to find a place here. But ſuppoſing that, in 
ſome provinces eſpecially, the natives of Scot- 
land have been too much inclined to ſupport 
the uſurpations of the parent ſtate, I will firſt 
.endeavour to account for it, by aſſigning ſome 
of its probable cauſes, and then offer a few 
conſiderations, which ſhould induce them to 
wipe off the e 3 oy a TE” 
conduct. 

As to the firſt a theſe, 1 ith mention what 
2 to have been the firſt and radical 
„ cauſe, 


4 An Addreſs to the 
cauſe, and which gave birth to every Aber of 
the diſaffection of ſome of the natives of Scot- 
land to the juſt privileges of America. What 
I have in view was, The friends of liberty, in 
many places of America, taking the part of, 
and ſeeming to conſider themſelves as in a great 
meaſure engaged in the ſame cauſe with, that 
yery diſtinguiſhed- perſon, JOHN WILKES, 
Eſq; of London. This was done not only in 
many writings and news-paper diſſertations, 
but one or two colonies, in ſome of their moſt 
reſpectable meetings, manifeſted their attach- 
ment to him, and ſeemed to conſider him as 
their friend and patron. Number XLV, which 
was the moſt offenſive number of a worthleſs 
paper, was repeated and echoed by the moſt 
ſilly and rediculous alluſions to it, through 
every part of the country, and by many who 
could not tell what was ſignified by the term. 
It will not be neceſſary to ſay much on the 
prudence of ſuch a conduct, becauſe, J ſuppoſe, 
thoſe who expected Wilkes's mob would pull 
down the parliament houſe, or that there 
would be inſurrections all over the kingdom 
in behalf of America, are by this time fully 
datisfied of their miſtake. It appears now, in 
the cleareſt manner, that till very lately, thoſe 
who ſeemed to take the part of America in the 
Britiſn Parliament, never did it on American 
principles. They either did not underſtand, 
| | or 


Natives of Scotland. s 
or were not willing to admit the extent of our 
claim. Even the great Lord Chatham's bill for 
reconciliation, would not have been accepted 

| here, and did not materially differ from what 
the miniſtry would have conſented to. The 
truth is, the far greater part of the countenance 
given in Britain to the complaints of this coun- 
try, was by thoſe who had no other intention 
in it, than to uſe them as the engine of oppo- 
ſition to the miniſtry for the time being. It is 
true, ſome of them have now learned to reaſon 
very juſtly, and upon the moſt liberal princi- 
ples; but their number is not great, and it 
was not the caſe with any one ſpeaker or writer, 
whoſe works I have had the opportunity of 
peruſing, till the very laſt ſtage of the quarrel. 
What effect this WILKISM (if I may fo 
ſpeak) of many Americans may be ſuppoſed to 
have had upon the minds of gentlemen from 
Scotland, it is not difficult to explain. That 
gentleman and his affociates thought proper to 
found the whole of their oppoſition to the then 
miniſtry, upon 2 contempt and hatred of the 
Scots nation, and, by the moſt illiberal methods, 
and the moſt. ſcandalous falſchoods, to ſtir up 
a national jealouſy between the Northern and 
Southern parts of the iſland, There was not 

a vile term, or hateful idea, which ancient vul- 
Sar animolity had ever uſed, though long 

waagn: had made them ſcarcely . antelligible, 
33 Which 
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which he did not rake up, and bring i into eredit | 
by writing and converſation. The conſequence ; 
of this is well known, Wilkes and ſome 
others were burnt in effigy in Scotland, and it 


produced ſo ſtrong an attachment to the king 


and miniſtry, as has not yet ſpent its force. In 


| theſe circumſtances, is it to be wondered at, 


that many who left Scotland within the laſt 
fifteen years, when they heard Wilkes, and 
thoſe who adhered to him, extolled and cele- 
brated by the ſons of liberty, ſhould be apt to 
conſider it as an evidence of the ſame ſpirit ? 
Perhaps we may go a little higher with this re- 


mark, in tracing political appearances to their 


ſource. It is generally faid, that the 
himſelf has diſcovered a violent rancorous per- 
fonal hatred againſt the Americans. If this be 
true, and I know nothing to the contrary, it 
may eaſily be ee for upon the ſame 


principles. 


Jam far from ſuppoling that bir was a 
good reaſon for any man's being cool to the 
American cauſe, which was as different from 
that of Wilkes as light is from darkneſs. Tr 

was, indeed, doing great diſhonour to the noble 
ſtruggle, to ſuppoſe it to have any connection 
with ho ſhould be in or out of court- favour 


at London; and therefore it was always my 


opinion, that thoſe who only railed againſt 
the king and miniſtry, did not carry the argu- 
| 2 25 ment 


Natives of Scotland. 7 

ment home, nor fully underſtand the nature of 
their own plea. In order to juſtify the Ame- 
rican oppoſition, it is not neceſſary to ſhew, 
that the perſons 1 in power have invaded Liberty 
in Britain, it is ſufficient to ſay, that they, with 
the concurrence of the whole nation, have re- 
fuſed to ſuffer it to. continue in the colonies. 5 


3 his leads me to the ſecond part of my de- 
ſign, which was to lay before you the reaſons 
which I think ſhould induce every lover of 
juſtice, and of mankind, not only to be a wee 
wiſher, but, a firm, and ſtedfaſt friend, 
America in this important conteſt. 


It bas often been ſaid, that the present i is 
likely to to o be an important Era to AMERICA; 
I think we may ſay much more: it is likely 
to be an important æra in the hiſtory of Man- 
KIND, | In the ancient migrations, a new coun- 
try was generally ſettled by a ſmall, uncon- 
nected, and ignorant band. The people and 
ſoil. were alike uncultivated, and therefore they 

proceeded to improvement by very ſlow de- 
exees ; nay, many of them fell back and de- 
generated into a ſtate vaſtly more ſavage than 
the people from whence they came. In Ame- 
rica we, ſce a rich and valuable ſoil, and an 
extenſive country, taken poſſeſſion of by the 


| power, the learning, and the wealth of Europe. 


Far, this reaſon it is now. exhibiting / to; the 
g World 


F 4 Aidrefrnthe 
world a ſeene which it never ſaw: before. Ie 


has had a progreſs in improvement and popu- 


lation ſo rapid, as no political calculators have 
been able to aſcertain. I look upon every 
thing that has been faid upon this ſubject to be 


mere conjectute, except in ſuch places as there 


has been an actual enumeration. When men 
ſay that America doubles in fifteen or twenty 
years, they ſpeak by gueſs, and they ſay no- 
thing. In ſome places they may be under or 
over the truth. But rhere are vaſt tracts of 
land that fill every year with inhabitants, and 
yet the old ſettled places Till continue co en- 
creaſe. | 

It is proper to obſerve, that the e Brit 0 
thments have been improved in a proportion 
far- beyond the ſettlements. of other European 


mations. To what can this be aſcribed? Not 


to the 'clrmate ; for they are of all climates. 


Not to the people; for they are a mixture of 


alk nations. It muſt therefore be reſolved ſingly 
into the degree of Britiſh liberty which” they 


brought from home, and which pervaded more 


or leſs their ſeveral conſtitutions. It has been 
repeated to us, 1 know not how often, by the 
mercenary ſhort-ſighted writers in favour of 


ſubmiflion to, or re-union with, Great Britain, 


that we have thriven very much in paſt times, 
by our dependance on the mother 8 
and therefore we ſhould be loth to part. 
—_—  : Thoſe 
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Theſe writers forget that the very complaint is, 


that ſhe will not ſuffer us to enjoy our ancient 


rights. Can any paſt experience ſhow that we 
hall chrive under new impoſitions ? I ſhould be 


glad any ſuch reaſoners would attempt to prove; 


that we have thriven by our dependance. I 
-conceive it is a neceſſary conſequence, that 


thoſe provinces muſt have thriven moſt which 


have been moſt dependant. But the contrary 


is ſelf-evident, Thoſe which have hitherto en- 


joyed the freeſt form of government, though 


greatly inferior in ſoil and climate, have yet 


outſtript the others in number of people, and 


value of land, merely becauſe the laſt were 


more under the influence of eee and 


authority from home. 
When this is the undeniable ſtats of things, 
can any perſon of a liberal mind wiſh, that 


this great and growing country ſhould be 
brought back to à ſtate of ſubjection to a diſ- 


tant power ? And can any man deny, that if 


they had yielded to the claims of the Britiſn 


parliament, they would have been no better 


than a parcel of tributary ſtares; ruled by lordly 
tyrants, and exhauſted by unfeeling penſioners, 


under commiſſion of one, too diſtant to hear 


the cry of oppreſſion, and ſurrounded. by thoſe 


who had an intereſt in deceiving him. It 
ought, therefore, in my opinion, to meet with 


| The: cordial * of every impartial per- 


ion, 
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1 An Addreſs to the 
ſon, as I am confident it will of poſterity, that 


they have united for common defence, and re- 
- ſolved that they will be free and independent, 
| becauſe they cannot be the one without the 


other. - - | 4 


As this meaſure, long foreſeen, has now taken 
place, I ſhall beg leave to ſay a few —_ upon 


it, in which I mean to ſhew, 


That it was neceſſary that it will be 6. 


and that, in all 


nourable and profitable 


probability, it will be no injury, but a real 


advantage to the iſland of Great Britain. 


Finsr; it had become abſolutely neceſſary. 


All reconciliation, but upon the footing of un- 


conditional ſubmiſſion, had been poſitively re- 
fuſed by Great Britain; unleſs, therefore, the 


colonies had reſolved to continue in a looſe and 


broken ſtate, with the name of a government which 
they had taken arms to oppoſe, the ſtep which 


they have now taken could not have been avoid- 
ed. Beſides, things had proceeded ſo far, and 
ſuch meaſures had been taken on both ſides, 
that it had become impoſſible to lay down a 
ſcheme by which they ſhould be ſure of our 


dependence, and we, at the ſame time, ſecured 


in our liberties. While things continued in 


their ancient ſtate, there was perhaps a power on 


the part of each, of which they were hardly 
conſcious, or were afraid and unwilling to 
I | exert. 
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exert. \ But, after the encroachments had been 
made and reliſted, to expect any thing elſe than 


a continued attempt to extend authority on the 
one hand, and to guard againſt it on the other, 

is to diſcover little knowledge of human nature. 
In ſuch a ſituation, though every claim of 
America ſhould be yielded, ſhe would ſoon be 
either in a ſtate of continual confuſion, or ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion, The king of England, living 
in his Engliſh dominions, would not, and in- 
deed durſt not, affent to any act of an Ameri- 
can legiſlature, that was, or was ſuppoſed to be, 
hurtful to his Engliſh ſubjects. This is not 


founded on conjecture, but experience. There 
is not (at leaſt Dean Swift affirms it) any depen- 
dance of IRELAND upon England, except an act 


of the Iriſh parliament, that the king of Eng- 


Jand ſhall be king of Ireland. This "Laſt lan" 


ſeparate independant legiſlature, *and in every 


thing elſe, but the above circumſtance, ſeems 


to be perfectly free. Yet if any man ſhould 
aſſert, that the one kingdom i 15 not truly ſubject 
to the other, he would, in my opinion, know 
er je of the {tate and hiſtory of either, 


Sebi a ſtate of Wasp will be 
both honourable and profitable to this country. 


I paſs over many advantages in the way of 


commerce, as well as in other reſpects, that 


muſt neceſſarily accrue from it, that I may 


ls dwell 
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12 . Aldreſs to the 


dwell a little on the great and leading benefit, i 
which is the foundation of all the reſt, 


Fl We ſhall have the opportunity of forming 
plans of government, upon-the moſt rational, 
juſt, and equal principles. 2 


'M I confeſs I have always looked upon this with 
LN a kind of enthuſiaſtic ſatisfaction. The caſe 
"it never happened before ſince the world began. 
All governments we have read of in former 
ages, were ſettled by caprice or accident, by 
| the influence of Ppreyailing parties or particular 
| perſons, or preſcribed by a conqueror, , Impor- 
tant improvements have indeed been forced upon 
ſome conſtitutions by the ſpirit of daring men, 
ſupported by ſucceſsful inſurrections. But to 
—_ ſee a government, in large and populace coun- 
tries, ſettled from its foundation by deliberate 
counſel, and directed immediately to the pub- 
lic good of the preſent and future generations, 
| while the people are waiting for the deciſion, 
4M with fyll confidence in; the wiſdom and impar- 
Th tiality of thoſe to whom they have committed 
9 the important truſt, is certainly altogether new, 
15 We learn, indeed, from hiſtory, that ſmall 
tribes, and fecble new ſettlements, did; ſome- 
times, employ one man of eminent waſdom ta 
prepare a ſyſtem of laws for them. Even this 
was, a wile meaſure, and attended with happy 
effects. But how vaſt the. differerenge ! When 
WC 
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we have the experience of all ages, the hiſtory 


of human ſocieties, and the well-known cauſes 


of proſperity and miſery in Gd ae vean enn. 
to aſſiſt us in the choigq e. 15 


The proſpect of this happy cirermſtance, —_ 
the poſſibility of loſing it, has filled me witk 
anxiety for ſome time. Sq far as we have hi- 
therto proceeded, there has been great unani- 
mity and publick ſpirit. The inhabitants of 

every province, and perſons of all denominati- 
have vied with each other in zeal for the com- 
mon intereſt, But was it not to be feared, that 


ſome men would acquire over-bearing influ- 
ence ? That human weakneſs and human paf- 
fions would diſcover themſelves, and Prevent 


the finiſhing of what has been happily begun! > 


In the time of the civil wars in England, 'had 
they ſettled a regular form of government as 
ſoon as the parliament had obtained an evident 


ſuperiority, their liberties would never have 


been ſhaken, and the Revolution would have 
been unneceſſary. But by delay ing the thing 
too long, they were broken into parties, and 
bewildered in their views, and at laſt? tamely 
ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to that very ty 


ranny againſt which they had fought Witt 4 


much glory and ſüccefs. For "theſe reafons, I 


think that every candid and Rbkral mn ouphe 


to rejoice in the meaſures lately tiken chidügh 


the ſtates of America, and berical dhe le 


decla- 
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14 An Addreſe to the 


declaration of Independency ;' as it will not only 
give union and force to the meaſures of defence 


_ while they are neceſſary, but lay a foundation 


for the birth of millions, and the future im- 
provement of a great part of the n I have 


only to obſerve, : 


TampLY, that I am Site * indepen- 


dency of America will, in the end, be to the 


real advantage of the iſland of Great Britain. 
Were this even otherwiſe, i it would be a weak 
argument againſt the claims of juſtice. Why 
ſhould the ſecurity or proſperity of this vaſt 
country be ſacrificed to the ſuppoſed intereſt of 
an inconſiderable ſpot ?. But I cannot believe, 
that the miſery and ſubjection of any country 
on earth is neceſſary to the happineſs of ana- 
ther. 8 Blind partiality and ſelf-intereſt may re- 
preſent it in this light, but the opinion is delu- 


ſive, the ſuppoſition is falſe. The ſucceſs and 


increaſe of one nation is, or may be, a benefit 
to every other. It is ſeldom, indeed. that a 
people in general can receive and adopt theſe 
generous ſentiments; they are, nevertheleſs, 
perfectly juſt. It is induſtry only, and not 
poſſeſſions, that makes the ſtrength and wealth 
of a nation; and this is not hindered but en- 
couraged, provoked, and rewarded, by the in- 
duſtry of others *. 


- 23 See David Hane: Eſſay on the oy of . 
| But 
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But, to leave the general principle, or rather 


to apply it to the caſe of Great Britain and 
America, what profit has the former received 


from the latter? and what can it reaſonably ex- 
pect for the future? Only its TRADE, and 


ſuch part of its trade as tends to encourage the 


induſtry, and encreaſe the number of the inha- 


bitants. It will be ſaid, they intend to raiſe a 
large clear net revenue upon us by taxation. 


It has been ſhewn by many, that all the taxes 


which they could raiſe would only ſerve to feed 
the inſatiable deſire of wealth in place-men and 
penſioners, to encreaſe the influence of thecrown, 
and the corruption of the people. It was by the 
acquiſition of numerous provinces that ROME. 
haſtened to its ruin, But even ſuppoſing it 
_ otherwiſe, and that, without any bad conſe- 

quences among themſelves, they were to acquire 
a great addition to their yearly revenue, for 
every ſhilling they gained by taxes, they would 
looſe ten in the way of trade. For a trifling 
addition to the ſums of publick money, to be 


applied or waſted by the miniſters of ſtate, they 


would have ten times the quantity diſtributed 
among uſeful manufacturers, the ſtrength and 
glory of a ſtate. I think this has been ſome- 
times compared to the difference between 
draughts of ſpirituous liquors to intoxicate the 
head, or: weaken the ſtomach, and cool re- 

5 be fteſhing 
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freſhing food to giye ſoundneſs, health, and. 
vigour, to every member of the bod 7. 


The trade then of America, as ſoon as peace 
is ſettled, will be as open to them as ever. But 
it will be ſaid, © They have now an excluſive 
„trade; they will then but ſhare it among 
other nations.” I anſwer, an excluſive trade 
is not eaſily preſerved ; and when it is preſerv- - 
ed, the reſtriction is commonly more hurtful 
than uſeful. Trade is of a nice and delicate 
nature; it is founded upon intereſt; it will 
force its way where intereſt leads, and can hardly 
be made to go in another direction. The Spa- 
niards have an excluſive trade, as far as they 


pleaſe to confine it, to their own plantations. 
Do they reap much benefit from it? 1 believe 
not. Has it made their own people more in- 


duſtrious at home? Juſt the contrary. Does 
it not, in the natural courſe of things, make 
a people leſs careful to work as well, and 
felt as cheap, as others, to procure voluntary 
purchaſers, when they know they can ſend their 
goods to thoſe who are obliged to take them? 
Does it not both tempt and enable great mer- 
chants in the capital, to import from other 
nations what they can export to ſuch a forced 
market to advantage? By this means a conſi- 
derable profit may come into the coffers of a 
few particular perſons, while no eſſential ſer- 
vice is done to the people, and the ultimate 

Profit 
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Profit! is carried to that country where the goods | 
are oduced or fabricated. It has been repeat- 
edly ſaid by political writers in England, that 
"the "balance of trade Is againſt that country | to 


#4 \£%3 


every nation, exceptirig Portugal and their own 
plantations. I will not anſwer for the truth or 
univerſality of this aſſertion ; z but if it is true 
in any meaſure, I will venture to affirm, upon 
the Principles of general reaſon, that the cauſe 
| which produces 1 it is no other, than the exclu- 
five trade they have hitherto enjoyed. to the 
American ſettlements, wah 

Bur. the circumſtance which I apprehend will 
contribute moſt to the intereſt of Great Britain 
in American independence 1s, its influence in 
peopling and enriching this great continent. 


It will certainly _ to make the A ice 
ſtates numerous, powerful, and opulent, to a 
degree not eaſily conceived. The great and pe- 

netrating Monteſquieu, in his ſpirit of laws, 
has ſhewn, in the cleareſt manner, that nothing 
contributes ſo much to the proſperity of a peo. 
. ple, as the ſtate of ſociety among them, and the 
form of their government. A free government 
overcomes every... obſtacle, makes a defart a 

. _ fruirful field, and fills a bleak and barren coun- 
try. with all the conveniencies of life. If fo, 
what muſt be the operation of this powerful 
| cauſe, upon countries which enjoy, in the 


higheſt degree, every advantage that can be de- 
2 rived 


* 


I 
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rived from ſituation, climate, and "a *# the 
trade of America has hitherto been o Feat a 
benefit to England, bow much more valuable 
may it be, when this country ſhall be fill n more 


Y 19 


highly improved, if ſue ſhall continue. to enyoy 


4 


it? This argument is liable to no objeckton. 
but what may ariſe from the loſs of an ex clulive 


trade, which I have already conlidered. Tr may 
be added, however, that there i is not now, nor 


ever has been, any averſion i in the Americans 


to the people of Great Britain; ſo that they 
may be ſure of our trade if They | treat Us às 
well. as 20 and if otherwile they To Kot de- 


„ 


1 might illuſtrate the argument, * matte 
the probable conſequences | of a bn eg 
poſition. If Great Britain ſhould prevail, « or 
overcome the American ſtates, atid eltabliln 
viceroys with abſoliite Authority i in every pro- | 
vince, all men of ſpirit and lovers of freed6m 


"would certdinly withdraw themſelves” to a cor- 


ner, if ſuch could be found, out of the teach 


of tyranny and oppteſſi on. The numbers bf 


the e people, at any rate, would ſenſibly dectenſe, 


their wealth would be ſpeedily erbauſted, and 
there would remain only a nominal authority 
over a deſolate country, in return for the vaſt 


|  expence laid out in the conqueſt, and in place 


of a great and profitable trade by which both 


nations were made Vabpy: | 
1 | | Ons 
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One * the arguments, if they, may b be called 


9. mad e uſe, of againſt this country, and on 
which, an, © ligaricg to obedience. has been 
founded, | is taken from the expence. they have 
been at in blood and treaſure, for our Protec- 
tion in former wars. & This argument 'has often 
been anſwered | in the fulleſt manner. But! if they 
ſh Il continue to urge it, it, "how fearful to think 
of of the obligation we ſhall be under after chis 
war is finihed! Then ſhall we owe them all 
Be ſams which, they have laid out in ſubduing 
us, and all that we have ſpent in atrempting t Be 
prevent it : all the blood which they have ſhed 
in attacking us, and all that we ſhall have ſpilt 
in our own defence. There is unqueſtionably : a 
loſs t to ( Great Britain by the one fide of the ac- 
count, as well as the other; and it tends to 
ſhew, in the cleareft | manner, the unſpeakable 
folly, as well as great injuſtice, of the Promo- 
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: Thus have 1 ſtated o you, though very 
briefly, the principles on which T think the 
+ American cauſe or SY to be pleaded, and on 

which it ought to Je eſpouſed : and ſupported 
"though the general plea i in juſtice were leſs clear 
: * it is, there is a light i in which the conduct 
the oppolers of it has always appeared un- 
reaſonable and ungenerous to the higheſt de- | 

_ Sree. That reſiſtance to Great 1 has been | 
D EE: Actter- 
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determined on, in the moſt reſolute” manner, 
through all the colonies, by a vaſt majority, 'is 
not only. certain, but undeniable. In the be- 
ginning of the controverſy, ſome writers, with 
an impudence hardly to be paralelled, called 
the fact in queſtion, attempted to deceive tlie 
people in this country, and effectually deceived 
the people of England, by making them be- 
lieve, that only a few factious and violent 
men had engaged in the conteſt. It is not very 
long ſince a writer had the courage to aſſert, 
that © Nine-tenths of the people of Penſylva- 


nia were againſt independency. ” The falſchood 
of ſuch: repreſentations. is now manifeſt, and, 
indeed, was probably known from the begin- | 


ning, by thoſe who deſired. to have them be- 


lieved. Tab ing this for granted then, for an | 
inconſiderable minority, whether natives or 


ſtrangers, to ſet themſelves in oppoſition to the 


public councils, is contrary to reaſon and Jut: 
tice, and eyen to the firſt e of the to- 


cial life. 

If there is any n that was never con- 
troverted upon the ſocial union, it is, That, as 
a body, every ſociety muſt be determined by 


the plurality. There was a time, when it was 


not only juſt and conſiſtent, but neceſſary, that 
every one ſhould ſpeak his mind freely and. fully 
of the neceſſity or expediency of reſiſting the au- 
thority of Great Britain, But that time 1s over 
I - long 


* 
* 


4, 
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"Rl ago. The meaſures being 4Colved upon, 
and the conflict begun, one who is barely neuter 
can ſcarce be forgiven. A ſecret plodding ene- 
my muſt be conſidered as a traitor. Every 
perſon who continued among us, after the deci- 
five reſolutions formed by all the colonies, 
ought to be conſidered as pledging his faith 
and honour to aſſiſt in the common cauſe. - Let 
me try to illuſtrate it by a ſimilar caſe. Sup- 
poſe that a ſhip at ſea ſprings a leak, which 
expoſes the whole company to the moſt immi- 
nent danger of periſhing. Suppoſing a coun- 
cil is called-of all the perſons on board; to de- 


termine what port they ſhall endeavour to gain. 


Then it is not only the right, but the duty of 


: every one, to ſpeak his own judgment, and to 


preſs it upon others by every argument in his 
power. Suppoſe a great majority determines to 


puſn for a certain place, and to go to the pump 


by turns every quarter of an hour; but that 
two or three, or one if you pleaſe, is of opi- 
nion, that they ſhould have gone another 
courſe, becauſe of the wind, current, or any 


other circumſtance, and that it would be beſt 


to change hands at the pump only every half 


hour. All this is well. But if, after the de- 
termination, this ſame gentleman, becauſe his 


advice was not followed, ſnould refuſe to pump 
at all, ſhould flily alter the ſhip's courſe, or 


deaden her by every means in his power, of 


even 


ed 9 10 y POE" complaints and 
_ gefpendent.. fears, diſcourage others, on whoſe 
activity the common ſafety depends, I deſire 
te: know What treatment he) would: receive or 
deſerve? Without doubt, he would be.thrown 
 qverboard in leſs time than I have taken ta 
fate the caſe. I am not able to perceive 
the leaſt, difference; between this ſuppoſition, 
| 2 Fhas takes . in een by the en 
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A* this 3 is ; juſt wth RY to. every 
"Iahabirant, of the country, it ought to have 
ſome additignal weight with thoſe. who are 
not natives, and whoſe reſidence is not cer- 
tain, or has not been long. There is a great 
degree of indecency in ſuch taking any part 
againſt what the majority of the inhabitants 
thigk to be their intereſt, and that of their 
country. Were they even wrong, their mif- 
* ſhould. be lamented, not reſiſted. On 
the contrary, it would be the part both of : 
generoſity and juſtice, to. ſupport. them effec- 
xually in a conteſt, which wiſdom would have 
+declined, .. We ſee, indeed, every day melan- 
choly, inſtances of a baſe and ſelfiſh temper 
-operating different ways. Many, when they 
do not obtain what rank and honour which 
their. 510 and drr think their due; or 
— . if 
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- *y6utice tie ferhice of their comniry; ad 1 


, fvallhip, * 2 
. ſupport virh 
* a glorious and — victory. 


NitFoes if bleed. — 
10 is Hot followed, inet res 


"if "Their all 


may go to deſtruction for them. In pH- 
tion to this, let me recommend the example 
'&f the iltwMſeiis Fabius f Rome. © Helhad 
given ſtrict orders to all tis officers, not t 5 
engage the enemy, but to keep at a diſtance. 
Unluckily his lieutenant- general, by his own. 
raſnneſs, got;:entapgled;! with a part of the 
army under his command, and was engaged. 


F abids,* preferring; His country sigood to fame, my * 5 
ad ſafety, came immediately to his Be 


All expedition, and thereby 8 


1 hope you oh cakte in — part the above 
reflections, which I think contain nothing that 
is virulent or indecent againſt any man, or | 
body of men. They are the effects of judg- „ 
ment and conviction. The author, as is pro- | [ 
bably known to many of you, has been per- 
ſonally abuſed in news- papers at home, for the 
part he has been ſuppoſed to have taken in 
the American cauſe; which was in ſome degree, 
indeed, the motive of this addreſs. He hopes 
that an honeſt and faithful ſupport of liber- 
ty and equal government in this part of the 
world, will be no juſt reproach to his cha- 
racter, either as a ſcholar, a miniſter, or a 


Chriſtian, 
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